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experiments have never been repeated. It would not be strange, 
therefore, if future research should show that some alterations 
were necessary in this treatise. But this does not affect the 
present character of the work. Such changes can easily be 
made as soon as they are required. 

There is one subject connected with acoustics which is ex- 
tremely difficult, and in which we think Professor Peirce has 
been remarkably successful ; the organs of the human voice. 
There have been very contradictory theories in regard to the 
peculiar service of each part of this complex structure. In 
Mr. Peirce's book it is shown how they may be reconciled, and 
that the difficulty with every one of them does not lie in any 
false statement, but in a partial apprehension of the whole truth. 
He sees no reason why two independent parts of the organ of 
voice may not serve the same purpose, and strengthen one an- 
other ; and if so, then there is nothing strange in the different 
experiments and theories, but only an insufficiency. 

We close this brief notice with a single remark. An unusual 
degree of attention has been given of late years to music. We 
have almost come to admit it among the branches of popular 
education. In order that our colleges should keep at a suitable 
advance, means ought to be furnished for making an acquaint- 
ance with the principles of sound, and every well-educated man 
should consider it as a necessary accomplishment. 



6. — An Address to the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Rhode 
Island. Delivered September 7, 1836. By William G. 
Goddard, Professor of Belles Lettres in Brown Univer- 
sity. Boston. 1837. 8vo. pp. 30. 

This is a grave, polished, and scholarlike discourse. It is 
alike worthy of the occasion, and its accomplished author. The 
subject is the Value of Liberal Studies, with reference to the 
structure and tendencies of American society ; and it is handled 
with ability and elegance. After a few introductory remarks on 
the prevailing tastes of the age and country, Mr. Goddard pro- 
ceeds to a more particular examination of the causes which have 
impressed upon the American mind and manner their most 
decided characteristics. His observations on the influence of 
wealth and the general desire to attain its advantages, are sound 
and seasonable. In a fine passage, the author then pictures an 
" exile from intellectual Germany " landing upon our shores, 
and visiting the different parts of our wide-spread country. This 
gives him an opportunity of sketching the leading characteristics 
of the great divisions of the West, the South, and the North ; 
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and of showing how an extended taste for liberal studies would 
exalt and ennoble them all. We were particularly pleased with 
Mr. Goddard's remarks upon the importance of having a better 
taste to guide the expenditures of our wealthy men ; of having 
their attention more generally called to the fine arts, to music, 
painting, and sculpture. It is unquestionably true that more 
money, in proportion to the whole amount expended in our large 
cities, is lavished annually upon the gratification of vulgar vanity, 
or of the sensual appetites, than in any other part of the civilized 
world. This is deeply to be lamented ; and the opinion of such 
men as Mr. Goddard, conveyed with his tasteful and urbane 
style, will have a good effect in correcting the evil. It is a pity 
that while we follow eagerly the shifting fashions of Europe, we 
should not be inspired with an equal zeal to share with our kins- 
men abroad the intellectual blessings of their advanced civiliza- 
tion. It is a high duty of our men of letters to speak plainly to 
their countrymen on this point. 



7. — Etudes sur la Richesse jdes Nations, et Refutation des 
principales Erreurs en Economie Politique. Par Louis 
Say. Paris, 1836. Svo. pp. 172. 

The time is not, we think, far distant, when " The Wealth of 
Nations" and other works on political economy, making up the 
eighty volumes which M. Louis Say says he has critically read, 
will be regarded in the same light on this subject, as the books 
of the alchemists in relation to chemistry, that is, as being full 
of wrong theories, but at the same time having brought to light 
many important truths ; and we think that this little work of 
M. Say will hasten this period. It is devoted to the exposition 
and refutation of some of the erroneous doctrines of former 
writers, not excepting his brother J. B. Say, whom he mentions 
with fraternal regard; and he considers the present publication as 
a tribute, in some sort, to his brother's memory, and not the less 
so, as it is devoted, in part, to the correction of erroneous views 
entertained by him in common with other political economists. 

The author considers it a radical error in the works in great- 
est repute and most read on this subject, that they represent na- 
tional wealth to consist in the quantity of precious metals, or in 
the exchangeable value of things, or in net rents ; whereas he 
considers it to consist of the gross annual income, gross as dis- 
tinguished from net. This, however, is only giving a peculiar sig- 
nification to national wealth, preferable, it is true, to the other 
definitions, because it leads to more just views, but still partial 



